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What Hope for Egypt? 


What is the matter with Egypt? In the first 
days of the revolution it seemed that some- 
thing new had taken control of the nation’s 
life; something that gave hope of a stability, 
sincerity and social concern long wanting in 
Egyptian governments. Yet in the months that 
followed, the energy of the new regime was 
apparently deflected toward an internal strug- 
gle for power which brought increasingly se- 
vere measures against suspected malcontents 
and culminated in the dismissal of the popular 
Mohammed Naguib from the presidency on 
November 14. Is this simply the natural de- 
generation of a military dictatorship, or are 
deeper issues at stake? 

The answer is supplied by Naguib’s succes- 
sor, Gamal Abd el Nasser. Looking back on 
the 1952 coup d'état he reveals the disillusion- 
ment that quickly followed it. “After July 23 I 
was shocked by the reality,” he writes in The 
Philosophy of the Revolution, “the mission 
of the vanguard was not ended. We needed 
discipline but found chaos behind our lines. 
We needed unity but found dissensions. We 
needed action but found nothing but surren- 
der and idleness.” For Egypt’s revolution was 
less than half accomplished when the old 
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palace-and-parliament rule was swept away. 
What still remains to be done is to achieve a 
national mind and program for developing 
the pattern of the future. 

It is the strategy of this task which first 
caused the split between Mohammed Naguib 
and the younger officers’ group led by Gamal 
Abd el Nasser. 

Sincerely motivated, personally popular but 
somewhat naive politically, Naguib thought 
the country could be returned quickly to par- 
liamentary rule. This also was the original 
hope of the officers’ junta, but brief and dis- 
appointing experience soon convinced them 
that the old political forces were far from 
dead. In the short period of Naguib’s renewed 
triumph last spring, many of the dispossessed 
politicians raised their heads and revealed 
their ambitions. It was the shock of these 
revelations that made it possible for Abd el 
Nasser to appeal for more popular support 
and finally to take complete control of the 
government. 

The spearhead for political opposition to 
the present regime is the Muslim Brotherhood. 
This group is the only political organization 
which lasted through the general dissolution 


of party life that quickly followed 
the revolution. Although equally op- 
posed with the officers’ junta to the 
old monarchial order, it is deter- 


mined that no group but itself shall 


save Egypt. So anxious is the Broth- 
erhood to come to power that it has 
made common cause with both 
suspected Communist elements and 
some of the old political leaders, al- 
though neither of these groups be- 
lieves in the Brotherhood’s political- 
religious program. Its principal po- 
litical weapon against the revolution 
is the historic Egyptian nationalist 
cry that the government has sold out 
to the British in the Suez Canal ne- 
gotiations. But unlike the Wafdist 
government which denounced the 
Suez treaty, the revolutionary coun- 
cil led by Nasser is determined 
to carry through the recent agree- 
ment with Britain; hence the Muslim 
Brotherhod must be broken if the 


revolution is to survive. 


The resulting struggle became so 
intense that early in October in- 
formed Egyptians were predicting 
that the Brotherhood would turn to 
assassination to save itself—a predic- 
tion that was confirmed on October 
30. But assassinations that fail are 
always poor policy. In this case the 
failure so increased popular support 
for Abd el Nasser that he could at 
last move in force against the Broth- 
erhood, executing their terrorist lead- 
ers on December 8. 

General Mohammed Naguib’s re- 
lation to the attempted assassination 
is concealed in a cloud of conflicting 
statements. There seems to be no real 
evidence that he participated in the 


murder plan either actively or pas- 
sively. What probably happened was 
that the Brotherhood accused Na- 
guib in the hope that they could thus 
exploit the split in popular support 
between him and Abd el Nasser. 
That the government was not wholly 
taken in by the accusation seems 
clear from the fact that Naguib was 
not treated as a traitor but “retired” 
under such conditions that he would 
not appear as a martyr either to the 
Brotherhood or to the revolution. 


What Revolution Needs 


But the revolution needs more 
than political power. Equally essen- 
tial is the building up of a new 
group of national administrators and 
intellectual leaders who can give in- 
stitutional form to the revolution’s 
policies. When the traditional politi- 
cians were deprived of their political 
rights early in the new regime Egypt 
lost the group which had supplied its 
professional government leadership. 
There still remained a considerable 
number of nonparty men, among 
whom the military council recruited 
a skeleton force for their new govern- 
ment. But in the struggle between 
Naguib and Abd el Nasser some of 
the ablest of these chose the losing 
side and were either unwilling or un- 
able to continue in office. 

To make matters more difficult, 
the revolution’s insistent anticorrup- 
tion and anti-Communist drive has 
been no respecter of persons. Recent- 
ly a considerable group of university 
professors were dismissed on the 
ground of either Communist activity 
or the use of government positions 


for private profit. While many of 
these dismissals seem to be justified, 
they can easily be interpreted as the 
suppression of reasonable opposition 
and thus create doubts in the very 
class that the revolution most needs. 
This would be disastrous should it 
weaken or terminate the effective 
(and unpublicized) work now being 
done by a group of able and devoted 
civilians acting on the advisory com 
mittees of the various ministries. 

As a result of existing conditions 
government administration is becom 
ing increasingly military in charac 
ter. This may give a certain surface 
efficiency and control but does not 
promise well for the ultimate goal 
of making the revolutionary pro 
gram indigenous to Egypt’s political 
life. 

A disturbing aspect of this situa 
tion is the heavy burden thrown on 
Gamal Abd el Nasser. Devoted, sin 
cere and able, his political acumen 
and energy are the fulcrum of the 
revolution. Yet there is some evi 
dence that both the multiplicity of 
responsibilities and the actions of 
subordinates tend to isolate him from 
actual conditions. On several occa 
sions he has had to reverse earlier 
decisions because the true view of 
the situation was not placed before 
him. This tendency could easily be 
come fatal, for it is still the leader 
ship of Nasser which offers the best 
hope for Egypt’s future. 


(Dr. Badeau, president of The American 

University at Cairo 1945 to 1953 and now 

president of the Near East Foundation, has 

written previously for the Forricn Powicy 

Buctetin and is author of the Heap 

LINE Series, “The Emergence of Modern 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Coexistence—H-Bomb Necessity 


The sudden world-wide talk of “co- 
existence” recalls (with apologies to 
the author) Longfellow’s verse from 
“Excelsior”: “A night of fear was 
falling fast When round the world 
there quickly flashed From East and 
West and in a trice A message with 
this strange device, Coexistence!” 
Today it looks as if East and West 
are locked in a gigantic verbal strug- 
gle to see which can protest its de- 
votion to coexistence more vehement- 
ly. Where they differ is that Mos- 
cow’s allegiance is to “peaceful” co- 
existence, while that of Washington 
is to “competitive” coexistence. But 
neither is willing to yield an inch 
to the other in its devotion to the 
concept itself. 

Why this sudden obsession with 
the word? We have been coexisting 
with the Soviet regime for 37 years, 
have been engaged in a cold war 
with Moscow for a decade—and so 
far have not thought it necessary to 
wave the coexistence banner over 
our heads and in our headlines. 

It is only two years ago (impolitic 
though it may be to recall this) that 
all the talk in Washington was about 
“liberation.” The Kremlin’s satellites 
were to be liberated. China was to be 
liberated. Liberation, not coexistence, 
was then the password in Foggy 
Bottom and on Capitol Hill. 

But today President Eisenhower 
talks coexistence — he says modus 
vivendi — at every press conference; 
Secretary of State Dulles defends co- 
existence both on and off the record; 
Secretary of Defense Wilson sug- 
gests that if there were not such a 
word we would have to invent it. 

Coexistence as a theory was con- 
ceived with the A-bomb. It became a 
policy with the birth of the H-bomb. 
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Few knew what was happening. The 
vast majority of people in the world, 
including the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., did not know that any 
thing had happened. The statesmen 
knew, but it is only since last sum- 
mer’s awesome thermonuclear blasts 
that even they began to realize the 
potential of the H-bomb. And it is 
this realization, actually, which 
produced “coexistence.” It slowly 
dawned on Messrs. Churchill, Eisen 
hower, Dulles, Wilson and Strauss, 
as well as on Comrades Malenkov, 
Molotov, Khrushchev and Gromyko, 
that the only choice today was coex 
istence or codestruction, cohabitation 
or codeath —that the H-bomb had 
ruled out victor along with van 
quished. 


‘Peaceful’ or ‘Competitive’? 


The Soviet leaders call this theory, 
now elevated to policy, “peaceful co- 
existence.” This phrase has a sooth- 
ing sound; it is full of sweetness and 
light and brotherhood and good will; 
it is a disarming description—and 
that is just what it is intended to be. 
Washington calls it “competitive co- 
existence,” for the United States does 
not want the idea to get around that 
the cold war is over; in fact, it wants 
the idea to catch hold that coexistence 
is a struggle that must be won, not a 
condition that must be tolerated. 

In this coexistence race the West 
is competing with the Kremlin for 
the allegiance, the alliance, of the un- 
committed countries, the undevel- 
oped and underdeveloped areas, that 
vast mass of people and great group 
of nations stretching from North 
Africa through the Middle East and 
South Asia to Indonesia. It is a race 
for friends that the United States 


must win if it is not to wind up 
alone in the world. What coexistence 
really means is that A-bombs, but 
particularly H-bomb have become 
too destructive to be used. 

Here again we have a dramatic re 
versal of policy by slogans. Six 
months ago liberation went out the 
window as coexistence came in. Now 
“massive retaliation” has become ob 
solete. A year ago, in the wake of 


this “massive retaliation” theme, it 


appeared as if all our future wars 
were bound to be big ones—A-bomb 
wars; in this era of coexistence it ap 
pears that all our future wars,’ if 


there are to be any, will be small 
ones. We have about reached the ulti 
mate in military proficiency: a bomb 
that outlaws itself. 


urrent debate in 
+} 


The most critical 
Washington is Over ie question of 
building a “super-super.” That is the 
name for an H-bomb that would 
dwarf all previous H-bombs. Debate 
about the “super-super” has the Na 
tional Security Council tied up in 
knots. The difficulty is not in build 
ing a “super-super.” The problem is 
what to do with it after you have 
built it. Where is it safe to set it off? 
ill? Nobody 


knows the answers to these questions 


Is it safe to set it off at 


nor if there are certifiable answers 

Washington and Moscow are talk 
ing coexistence because they both 
now realize that victory foes not to 
the country that can build the biggest 
bomb, but to the country that can 
devise the most attractive propa 
ganda. According to this line of rea 
soning, it is the country that can win 
friends and influence people which 
will win the cold war—now that a 
hot war has been ruled out by the 
H-bomb. Neat STANFORD 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


e What Kind of Aid and Why 


The biggest international news out 
of Washington for 1955 is the deci- 
sion of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion to transfer the emphasis of the 
cold war from the military to the 
economic plane. The United States, 
backed, it is hoped, by other ad- 
vanced industrial nations, plans to 
compete with Russia in technical and 
financial aid to the underdeveloped 
nations, many of which are also na- 
tions as yet uncommitted to either 
Western democracy or to commu- 
nism. 

On this issue President Eisenhow- 
er has challenged advocates of econo- 
my within his own official family, 
led by Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey. These advo- 
cates, quite understandably, hoped to 
pare down Federal expenditures, bal- 
ance the budget and provide addi- 
tional relief for the American tax- 
payer. Foreign aid, described by some 
of them as a “give-away,” stood high 
on the list of items that could be 
reduced and ultimately eliminated 
without causing a public outcry in 
this country. It was prophesied that 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, directed by Harold E. Stassen, 
was headed for the scrap heap. 

Then suddenly the situation 
changed. The Sino-Soviet accord of 
October 12 revealed that Russia was 
planning to give Communist China 
aid valued at $230 million. The 
Kremlin offered to set up a steel 
plant in India and to send technicians 
to Indonesia. For the first time, it 
contributed to the technical assist- 
ance program of the United Nations. 
Washington faced up to the question 
which had long been discussed by 
nongovernmental experts: Is the 
West ready and willing to help ac- 


celerate the development of the un- 
derdeveloped nations, some of which 
were but recently colonies of Britain, 
France and the Netherlands, or will 
these nations, left to work out their 
own salvation, turn to Moscow for 
aid? 

Confronted with this question the 
Eisenhower Administration prompt- 
ly shifted gears. Aid, said both Mr. 
Dulles and Mr. Stassen, will be given 
to Asia. But two points of far-reach- 
ing importance remain to be ex- 
plained both to the American tax- 
payer and to our friends abroad: 
Why are we going to give aid? And 
what kind of aid do we plan to give? 


Aid for Aid's Sake 


Hitherto, United States aid, first 
to Western Europe under the Mar- 
shall plan, then to the underdevel- 
oped countries under Point Four and 
other programs, has usually been jus- 
tified by the need to fight commu- 
nism. It is understandable that gov- 
ernment officials, fearing the reluc- 
tance of Congress to appropriate 
funds for foreign aid, stressed the 
Communist threat as the most effec- 
tive “selling point” for their plans. 
This argument, however, proved a 
boomerang in two respects. First, the 
Communists in countries receiving 
American aid could take credit for 
making such aid available—and non- 
Communist governments were some- 
times tempted to exaggerate the dan- 
ger of communism so as not to weak- 
en their claim to assistance. And, sec- 
ond, leaders of underdeveloped coun- 
tries got the impression that the 
United States was not genuinely in- 
terested in their long-term welfare— 
only in the immediate prospect of 
checking Russia and China. 


If we are to convince the people 
of Asia as well as the Middle East, 
Africa and Latin America of the 
genuineness of our good intentions 
we must give aid irrespective of 
whether or not they are menaced b 
communism. The American people 
are not only generous but also full of 
common sense. Government officials 
need not be afraid to explain that 
even if the Soviet leaders should van 
ish tomorrow it is in the interest of 
our own security to help the under 
developed nations overcome their 
time-lag with a minimum of delay. 

But then the second question 
arises: What kind of aid is best de 
signed to achieve this long-term ob- 
jective? 

The Administration 
had hitherto taken the view that as 
government aid tapered off, private 
investment and technical assistance 
by private institutions could take its 
place. It was apparently not fully re 
alized that the as yet unstable econo- 
mies of the underdeveloped coun 
tries offer little temptation to private 
capital; that nations but recently lib- 
erated from colonialism have ideas 
of their own about their economic 
and social future; and that basic un 
dertakings such as irrigation systems, 
dams, roads and public health proj- 
ects require state initiative and gov- 
ernmental funds, whether national or 


Eisenhower 


international. Even consumer goods 
industries financed by private capital 
will have to be fitted into the over- 
all plans of newly developing nations 
if inflation is to be avoided. 

Now it is recognized in Washing 
ton, as Mr. Dulles put it on Decem- 
ber 8, that a “governmental assist” 
is needed in Asia. And the appoint 

(Continued on page 64) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Strategic Frontiers 


of India and 
Pakistan 


On October 15 in Calcutta Prime 
Minister Nehru told a news confer- 
ence that his forthcoming meeting 
with Chou En-lai, Chinese Commu 
nist foreign minister, “would be a 
great event in history.” During Mr. 
Nehru’s stay in Communist China 
the two leaders publicly reiterated 
their mutual respect and their belief 
that Communist China and India 
could live in peace and cooperation 
along their common 1,500-mile fron- 
tier. At the same time, however, 
there were reports of Chinese Com- 
munist agents at work in the little 
kingdom of Nepal and in Ladakh, 
a northeastern district of Kashmir. 
And Chinese Communist spokesmen 


the 


States as the leader of the “war bloc” 


continued to castigate United 
and to denounce the recent SEATO 
agreements as a “typical colonialist 
military bloc—a revised edition of 
the notorious anti-Comintern pact 
which caused wars in Asia and the 


last world war itself.” 

While these events have made the 
headlines, the seemingly less impor 
tant but nevertheless basic problem 
remains of how and under what con 
ditions both India and Pakistan will 
provide for effective defense of their 
long land frontiers to the north. To 
understand this problem it is neces- 
sary to examine the nature of these 
and 


policy during more than a century 


frontiers the bases of defense 


of British rule over the subcontinent. 


A casual glance at the map of Asia 
seems to support the conclusion, so 
often stated, that the Indian subcon- 
tinent is well protected by its natu- 


ral barriers — the deserts and high 
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mountain ranges which form the 
land frontiers of India and Pakistan. 
A more careful study of a physical 
map of Asia and a reading of Asian 
history, however, lead one to qualify 
this concept in several important 
respects. The present border of Paki 
stan from the Arabian Sea to the 
high Hindu Kush range close to 
China on the northwest runs through 
an area of deserts and mountain 
ranges broken in many places by val 
leys and low passes, of which the 
much publicized Khyber Pass is only 
one. Through these gateways since 
ancient times have come migrant 
peoples and invading armies to popu 
late and to subdue large parts of the 


subcontinent. 


Can Invaders Use Passes? 


From the border of Afghanistan 
in the northwest, however, to the 
reaches of upper Burma on the east, 
the frontier runs along the main 
ranges of the Himalayas. These 
ranges are cut in a number of places 
by deep river gorges, almost impass 
able for any but the most hardy ex 
plorers, and some are unexplored 
even today. The passes over the 
Himalaya ranges, used by travelers, 
pilgrims and adventurers since an 
cient times, are very high, averaging 
from 14,500 to over 16,000 feet. 

The Himalaya ranges have effec 
tively barred any invading armies 
from the: subcontinent, not only be 
cause of their ruggedness but pri 
marily because of their altitude. Yet 


armed 


forces have crossed them. 


There is a record of a Nepalese in 


vasion of Tibet which was reputedly 


by William C. Johnstone 
Dr. Johnstone, professor of Asian affairs at the School of 
Advanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity in Washington, D.C., was a member of the United 
States Special Diplomatic Mission to Nepal in 1947 while 
serving in the American Embassy in New Delhi, India. 
He served as director of 


the Office of Educational Ex 


change, State Department, for tour years. 


repelled by a Chinese army of 70,000 


igh plateaus of that 
1893 and 


troops on the | 
1792. Between 


1895 British 


country in 


forces moved over the 


high Kashmir passes to the relief of 
Chitral in the northwest. In 1887 a 


Tibetan force invaded the British 


protected state of Sikkim and was 
driven out by the British the follow 
ing year. Again, in 1904, Sir Francis 


Younghusband was sent to Lhasa 


with a supporting force of some 


1.500 


troops in order to obtain a 


treaty with the Tibetan government. 


Principles of British Defense 


Younghusband’s expedition was 


ignificant on several counts. First, 
because he crossed the 


Sikkim 


with his supporting forces in 


passes trom 


onto the Tibetan plateau 


mid 


winter. Second, because his British 
Indian forces kept open a secure line 
of communications to his mission for 
some nine months. Finally, because 
the route of his expedition through 
the Chumbi Valley remains probably 
the most vulnerable point in the 


This 


Tibet through Darjeeling 


Himalayan frontier. route to 


Ka 


principal 


and 
limpong has long been a 


means of ingress and egress used by 


traders, pilgrims and officials. It was 


Younghusband’s opinion in 1904 that 


construction of a road for wheeled 


vehicles over these relatively low 


and wide passes was perfectly feasi 
ble. The Chumbi Valley today is 


Tibetan-Chinese Communist terri 


tory. Its chief strategic significance 
is due to the fact that it lies on the 


southern, or Indian, side of the 


Himalayas, a wedge between the 


small states of Sikkim and Bhutan. 

With the consolidation of British 
rule over the subcontinent, British 
defense policies began to crystallize 
around certain basic principles. The 
first related to the control of the 
frontier itself. Along the southern 
slopes of the Himalayan land bound- 
ary and in the western semideserts 
were many warlike tribes and small 
independent states which the British 
undertook to dominate. Since the 
tribal groups could not be controlled 
by arbitrary boundaries, it was Brit- 
ish policy to keep them quiet by sub- 
sidies, by persuasion and by punish- 
ment with armed force when they 
became unruly. States like Kashmir, 
Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and others 
were placed under British protection 
as a means of regulating border traf- 
fic and preventing incursions from 
the other side into India. 


Use of Indian Army 


The second principle of the Brit- 
ish was to prevent by all possible 
means the emergence of any strong 
power or, indeed, any strong anti- 
British influence in the areas border- 
ing India. Thus, Britain endeavored 
by various methods, diplomatic, fi- 
nancial and others, to keep the Shah’s 
government in Persia in line. This 
was as much for the protection of 
Britain’s Middle East interests as of 
India. Two Afghan wars in the 19th 
century and willingness to use force 
or diplomacy as circumstances re- 
quired enabled the British to ensure 
friendly rulers in Kabul and prevent 
undue Russian influence in Afghani- 
stan. Although Britain acknowledged 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, vari- 
ous steps were taken, including the 
Younghusband expedition already 
mentioned, to make sure that anti- 
British influence from either Russian 
or Chinese sources would not domi- 
nate the Tibetan lamas and seal that 
country off from India. The annexa- 


_themselves 


tion of upper Burma in 1886 secured 
the eastern flank of India. 

To implement these policies the 
British created the Indian Army af- 
ter 1860. This not only made the 
defense of India possible but pro- 
vided Britain with a force which 
could be used for empire defense 
wherever needed. 
Thus, Britain contributed its re- 
sources to the defense of India and 
at the same time made India into a 
strong bastion of the British imperi- 
al defense system stretching from 
Gibraltar through Suez to Singapore 
and Hongkong. 


and whenever 


For more than two centuries, then, 
the peoples of the Indian subconti- 
nent have had no reason to concern 
with national defense 
against outside attack. Theirs was 
not the responsibility. Britain made 
the decisions and took the risks. 
These risks were not formidable. A 
Russian assault on India, although 
feared at times, never materialized. 
China was impotent. The end of 
World War I saw Germany defeated 
and Russia in the throes of revolu- 
tion and internal troubles. The ris- 
ing power of Japan was geographic- 
ally far from India, and in the end 
Japanese conquest had largely spent 
itself before it reached India’s bor- 
ders. 


New Defense Worries 


Today the problems are radically 
different. British rule is virtually at 
an end, and this has meant the end 
of the closely integrated defense 
system of which India was an impor- 
tant anchor, backed by empire re- 
sources. India, Pakistan and the 
other nations of the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia have now. assumed, 
for the first time, full responsibility 
for the defense of their separate ter- 
ritories. Today the threat from out- 
side the boundaries of India and 
Pakistan is far more formidable than 


it was at any time during British 
rule. A powerful Soviet Russia allied 
with a potent Soviet China together 
control the largest part of the Asian 
land mass, and today Communist 
China and free India face each other 
over the long Himalayan frontier. 
This combined power of the Mos- 
cow-Peking axis now casts a shadow 
of possible infiltration and potential 
expansion of Communist rule over 
the subcontinent and_ its 
flanks—Iran and Afghanistan on the 
west and Burma on the east—pri 


Indian 


senting new defense problems never 


faced by the British. 
Indo-Pakistan Controversies 


Defense problems for these two 
new states have been further compli- 
cated by the bitterness engendered 
by partition and by the Kashmir dis- 
pute. The recommendation made at 
the time of partition that India and 
Pakistan develop an integrated de 
fense system can not be followed so 
long as their armed forces confront 
each other in enmity over Kashmir. 
Moreover, as a result of partition 
Pakistan and India each faces some 
what different problems of land de 
fense. Pakistan inherited the prob 
lem of the border tribes and the pos- 
sibilities of friction with Afghani- 
stan. In attempting to keep the bor 
der quiet the Pakistan government 
has moved toward the economic de 
velopment of its border areas, and it 
is possible that with time many of 
the tribes may be settled and there- 
fore become a less disruptive influ- 
ence. This is a slow process, however, 
requiring outside capital and trained 
technicians. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan must follow 
a careful course in its relations with 
Afghanistan if it is to maintain its 
frontier intact. 1 e Afghans dislike 
their economic dependence on the 
port of Karachi, and the border na- 


tionalism of the tribes acts to prevent 
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cooperative efforts of the two gov- 
ernments to settle their problems. As 
was the case under British rule, it is 
now Pakistan’s concern to prevent 
either Iran or Afghanistan from com 
ing under Communist influence o1 
domination. Since defense against 
Soviet expansion in this area repre- 
sents an interest shared by Britain 
and the United States, the Pakistanis 
have so far welcomed American arms 
aid, and Pakistan’s alignment with 


the NATO 


part, a 


powers constitutes, in 


re-creation of one of the 
anchors of the prewar integrated 
British defense system. American re 
sources have replaced those of im 
perial Britain in this system, but the 
Pakistan armed forces are far from 
the strength of the prewar British 
Indian Army. 


India, on the other hand, views 


armed 


any increase of Pakistan’s 
forces as a threat to its own security 
and to its position in Kashmir rather 
than a strengthening of common de 


tense against Communist expansion. 


In spite of India’s natural concern 
about its conflicts of interests with 
neighboring Pakistan, the conquest 
of Tibet by Communist China pro 
duced immediate countermoves on 
India’s part. The Indian government 
virtually supported the 1950 revolu 
tion in Nepal which gave that coun- 
try a modern constitutional govern- 
ment. In 1951 India helped the 
Nepalese to Suppress a Communist 
led revolt and at present is not only 
supplying economic aid and techni 
cal assistance but is also providing a 
military mission whose job is to give 
Nepal a small but modern fighting 
force. India also moved to strengthen 
its neglected relations with the small 
but strategically placed states of Sik- 
kim and Bhutan, resulting in a vir- 
tual Indian protectorate over them 
the establishment of Indian 


within 


and 


troops their territories to 


guard the Tibetan passes. Indian 
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leaders have asserted that any threat 
of foreign control over these Hima 
layan border areas will be met by 


forceful action. 


infiltration Problem 


The basic defense problem for 
both India and Pakistan in the im 
mediate future, however, is not the 
threat of large-scale armed attack 
across their land frontiers. So long 
as Iran and Afghanistan are free of 
Communist control, the danger of 
armed invasion of Pakistan is min 
mized. So long as India maintains 


her present Himalayan border intact, 


and not only make Communist in- 
filtration of the subcontinent easier 
but large-scale armed invasion pos- 
sible and even profitable. 

Defense of the strategic frontiers 
Pakistan 


more difficult and complex problems 


of India and presents far 


today than during any period of 


British rule because the fact of So 
viet-Chinese Communist power can 
not be ignored. Until Pakistan has 
the military strength to carry its pro 
portionate load in the free world de 
fense system, until both India and 
Pakistan can settle their quarrel over 


Kashmir and, most importantly, un 
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nutes} | 


ar 
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the danger of armed invasion of 
India is minimized. The major prob 
lem, therefore, for India and Paki 
stan, is how to prevent effective in 
filtration of their territories, particu 
larly their border areas, by Commu 
nist agents provocateurs and trouble 
makers. The peoples of the Indian 
and Pakistan border areas on the 
southern slopes of the guardian 
mountain ranges have always en 
joyed considerable autonomy and be 
cause of ethnic and cultural differ 
ences do not feel wholly a part of 
either of these new countries. Con 
trol of these border areas—that is, 
Communist domination of Kashmir 
or even its northern districts, of 
Nepal, of Sikkim, of Bhutan or of 
northern Assam—in whole or in part 
would place the Moscow-Peiping axis 


forces astride the Himalayan shield, 


Christian Scsence 


Monitor issell H. Lenz, artist 


less the India government determines 
that it should make common cause 
Asia 


resistance ol 


with the 


tree nations ol and 


of the West in Com 


munist aggression, the long north 
ern frontiers of India_and Pakistan 
will remain inadequately defended 
and the independence of the new 
nations of Asia will be in jeopardy. 
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(Continued from page 60) 
ment as White House administrative 
_assistant on foreign policy of Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, well known for his 
broad and imaginative view of aid to 
foreign countries, presages a new 
note of realism. 


What price tag will be attached to 
the projected program? So far, the 
sums appropriated for foreign aid 
have been very modest as compared 
with the vastness and urgency of the 
task. The 1954 annual budget of the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
for all countries totaled $5.372 bil- 
lion; of this amount, $1 billion was 
earmarked for Asia, half of it for 
military and half for economic aid. 
In 1954 the United States also con- 
tributed $13.8 million to the United 
Nations technical assistance program, 
estimated at $25.3 million, but has 
so far planned no contribution for 
1955. These sums might be com- 
pared with the 1951 proposals by 
a UN group of experts who rec- 
ommended that grants to under- 
developed countries alone should 
be rapidly increased, reaching 
eventually a level of about $3 billion 
a year. This, the experts declared, 
would be equivalent to rather less 
than 1 percent of the national in- 
comes of Western Europe, Austral- 
asia, the United States and Canada. 
They recommended that such grants 


should be administered by an Inter- 
national Development Authority to 
foster 


non-self-liquidating projects 


which would not attract private 
capital. 

Some American critics of the UN 
experts’ recommendations have ar- 
gued that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are not ready to absorb grants 


in terms of millions of dollars. It is 


dificult for a single aid-giving na- 


tion, in this case the United States, 
to render an opinion on this point 
that will be regarded as unbiased by 
aid-seeking nations. The opinion of 
an international team of experts 
would carry greater weight. Nor can 
one generalize about the absorptive 
capacity of underdeveloped coun- 


tries, each of which has its own 
special problems. 


Three 


however, might be suggested. First, 


main lines of approach, 
nations with relatively well organ- 
ized governments and some experi- 
ence in economic development are 
best equipped to make effective use 
of funds—but they are also less 
susceptible to communism and con- 
sequently sometimes receive less at- 
from the United States. It 


might be advisable, in the future, to 


tention 


give aid—other than straight chari- 
ty—on a more selective basis than 
has the 


ond, important as the actual dollar 


been done in past. Sec- 
amount of aid undoubtedly is, it is 


far less important than continuity 


of aid over a given period of years. 
The necessity, hitherto, of relying 
on annual appropriations by Con- 
gress has caused our foreign aid ad- 
ministrators to play up spectacular 
achievements, which can hardly be 
expected over a short period of time, 
to the neglect of modest but useful 
objectives. It would be highly de- 
sirable to allocate aid appropriations 
over a period of five or ten years, at 
the very least, so that both giver 
and recipient can develop sound 
long-term programs. And, third, the 
United States wou!d benefit by chan- 
neling as much of its aid as possible 
through an international develop- 
ment agency in which other nations 
This 


only protect us from accusations of 


would participate. would not 
imperialism but would also make it 
possible to establish adequate inter- 
national supervision of expenditures, 
which is more palatable to recipient 
than a 


nations by the 


an always be 


check-up 
United States, which « 
represented as intervention in their 
internal affairs. 

But whatever Washington decides 


] 


to do about foreign aid, one thing 


is clear: time is of the essence. To 
quote Sir John Kotelawala, prime 
minister of Ceylon, who describes 
himself as a “notorious anti-Com- 
munist,” economic development in 
Asia should be speeded up “with 
almost supersonic speed.” 
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